STUDIES   IN   PROSE
skill as of his power. And this is true of prose
as well as of verse in its degree. Who will
not recognize in the vision of Mirza a delicacy
and beauty of style -which is very difficult to
describe, but which is felt to be in exact cor-
respondence to the ideas of which it is the
expression ?
And, since the thoughts and reasonings of
an author have, as I have said, a personal
character, no wonder that his style is not only
the image of his subject, but of his mind.
That pomp of language, that full and tuneful
diction, that felicitousness in the choice and
exquisiteness in the collocation of words, which
to prosaic writers seem artificial, is nothing else
but the mere habit and way of a lofty intel-
lect. Aristotle, in his sketch of the magnani-
mous man, tells us that his voice is deep, his
emotions slow, and his stature commanding.
In like manner the elocution of a great intel-
lect is great. His language expresses, not only
his great thoughts, but his brief self. Cer-
tainly he might use fewer words than he uses;
but he fertilizes his simplest ideas, and germi-
nates into a multitude of details, and prolongs
the march of his sentences, and sweeps round
to the full diapason of his harmony, as if re-
joicing in his own vigor and richness of re-
source. I say, a narrow critic will call it
verbiage, when really it is a sort of fulness of
heart, parallel to that which makes the merry
boy whistle as he walks, or the strong man,
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